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HOSPITAL LIBRARIES IN 
NEW ZEALAND 


A SURVEY 





Jean Norrie * 





IT Is A LITTLE SURPRISING that more librarians have not 
realized the opportunity that hospital librarianship offers 
for their talents. Here are potential readers (they may not 
*Jean Norrie is Hospital Librarian, National Library Service. 
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yet have used a public library), who may very well be in, 
far more receptive mood towards books than at any othe 
time in their lives. They have time, now that the pr. 
occupations of every-day are removed; and distractions ar 
welcome in surroundings that offer no variation beyond the 
routines of hospital attention. Here is a ready-made croy 
section of the community, composed of the 180,000 peopl 
who spend some time in hospital during the year, and no 
suggestion has ever been advanced that those who go into 
hospital have any significantly differing characteristics fron 
the rest of the population. Hospital librarianship may bk 
regarded as occurring in an almost pure form. Dependence 
on the outward paraphernalia is reduced to the minimum: 
the books themselves, some mechanical contrivance to con- 
vey them to the patients; and the rest is the librarian’s job, 
in introducing books to new readers, and presenting new 
books to those who already have the reading habit. 

Yet very little in the way of good libraries exists for 
patients in the hospitals of this country. There are 15) 
public hospitals with approximately 13,000 beds in them; 
293 private hospitals with 2,700 beds.! These figures in. 
clude all types of patients except mental cases. The obser. 
vations that follow apply to public hospitals, and are the 
result of visits to 44 hospitals caring for 8,800 patients (the 
average number of occupied beds per diem in public hos 
pitals in 1945 was 10,850). In these hospitals library facili- 
ties were provided as follows:—In thirteen, Red Cros 
branches gave a service, in ten there was no organized lib- 
rary, seven had libraries run by hospital auxiliaries, five by 
private persons, four were given library service by the public 
library, three by Toc H, in three (two being sanatoria) the 
hospital provided its own library, and two were served by 
associations not included above (the total 47 is explained by 
the fact that some hospitals have more than one agency 
providing library service). 


WHOSE RESPONSIBILITY 


Who should he responsible for the patients’ library? Most 
of our hospitals are small—only eight have over 300 beds. 
Only those public hospitals in the main centres would be of 
a sufficient size to have a full-time librarian. In other coun- 
tries where hospital libraries show development, notably the 
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U.S.A., the public library has been pointed to as the agency 
fitted to give the most efficient and economical service to 
patients. In Great Britain, where the first steps were taken 
by the St John and Red Cross Hospital Library Department, 
and most of the work is probably still done by this organiza- 
tion, public libraries have recently shown increasing interest, 
and co-operation between the two bodies has been found 
necessary in many instances to bring fuller resources to bear. 

The question of developing hospital libraries in this coun- 
try becomes linked up then with the growth of the public 
library. For what reason have libraries been slow in initiat- 
ing this line of service, and why are some of them not pre- 
pared now to co-operate with other organizations already 
occupied in the work? The reason is not lack of sympathy 
with the project. One stumbling-block is the persistence of 
the subscription system: in 12 of the places visited this cir- 
cumstance prohibited action. Other libraries suffered, firstly, 
from lack of bookstock, cramping expansion in new direc- 
tions, and secondly, from lack of staff to spend the necessary 
time on the hospital. The National Library Service is will- 
ing to supply part of the bookstock through public libraries. 
But this still leaves the important business of the contact 
with the patient, discovering what are the books best selected 
for patients, obtaining the book that is not on the trolley, 
whether from the library or further afield (and this is no 
small part of the job, when only about 80 books can be 
presented at one time for the patient’s choice). These are 
things which only the public librarian can do. Other tasks 
have been shouldered, and with much energy and enthusiasm, 
by voluntary organizations. These have struggled to get a 
number of books together (only a very few have funds for 
books), and to organize a band of regular workers for the 
exacting rounds of the wards with the trolleys. Much time 
may go on keeping old books in a reasonable condition. It 
is not always possible to keep adequate records of issues, so 
that book losses tend to be large. If the efforts expended 
by volunteers could be linked with the resources of the 
public libraries, a workable system should evolve. 


WHERE DOES THE MONEY COME FROM? 


The financing of hospital library projects seems to be a 
composite responsibility. Borough councils may object to 
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bearing the whole cost when their rating area is not the 
same as that of the hospital boards. Promotion of sucha 
line of development may very fitly be aided by the national 
government. The responsibility could never in any case be 
rigidly divided between authorities in pounds, shillings and 
pence. It would seem reasonable however for hospital boards 
to give annual grants to libraries operating patients’ service, 
the administration of this money being in the hands of the 
librarian. A hospital should be interested in seeing that its 
patients have good library service. All hospitals indeed have 
shown themselves eager to promote this service for patients. 
Much of the success of the service depends on the sympa- 
thetic attitude of the hospital staff, who will not be expected 
to take any part in the work, but can see the beneficial 
result of having patients kept contented, and can contribute 
to this by making the service known. 

The exact amount of money that provision of adequate 
service would cost can be conjectured. In 1944 the Ameri- 
can Library Association set the standard of $1.00 per bed for 
the book and magazine budget.2_ No doubt the figure would 
be higher now, and it applies more particularly to a group 
system of hospital libraries under a public library. The cost 
of operating the voluntary service of the Red Cross and St 
John in England was recently stated* to be 3/6 per bed 
annually, described as an ‘ extraordinarily low’ figure. Most 
of this money presumably goes in the purchase of books. 
The cost of beginning a service must be higher, but perhaps 
4/- a bed in New Zealand for expenditure on books annually 
would maintain a hospital collection, supplemented by re. 
quest service from the library. This figure may be too low 
for smaller hospitals and it would be advisable to exchange 
at intervals part of their collection with the public library 
stock, especially if there are long-term patients. The average 
book budget for hospitals, provided by three of the public 
libraries giving this service, is about 4/3 per bed annually. 


BOOK SELECTION 


Book selection for hospital patients is a fascinating field 
The differences between the sick and the well make a deli- 
cate psychological study. To what extent does the nature 
of the illness affect an individual’s need in reading? There 
is much research to be done on this whole subject, and a 
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need for guidance in purchasing books for a hospital library. 
Until there are many more librarians engaged in work with 

tients, and the results of continued observations can be 
made known, progress will be slow. However some prin- 
ciples are generally held about the type of books suited for 
hospitals, and those that should be excluded as being likely 
to disturb a sick person. For these reasons hospital librarians 
need to know the books they select from in closer detail than 
is usual. Reviews for their purposes must cover points not 
necessarily brought out by general reviewers. The tone of 
the book, the treatment of incidents which may upset the 
sick, the over-size or weight which may limit a book’s useful- 
ness for hospital reading, all such points must be considered. 
The usefulness of the one regular American reviewing 
periodical for this field, the A.L.A. Hospital Book Guide, 
has not been found to be great for our purposes. 

The use of the hospital library by staff is a question often 
raised, and it is no small one, as the number of resident 
staff in public hospitals is nearly 7,000. The usual situation 
of hospitals away from the centre of towns, and the irregular 
hours worked, make the public library difficult of access. 
On the other hand the hospital librarian may not have time 
available to cater for the needs of nursing staff, and the 
frequent lack of an adequate library room will make it 
difficult for all to have access to the books. Often librarians 
appear to consider it unjustifiable for staff to be allowed to 
borrow in the same way as patients. However, the difficulty 
of tracking down books in large institutions may be acute, 
and will be alleviated by diminishing unofficial borrowing. 
The problem might be solved by some recompense from the 
hospital authorities to libraries for staff use of hospital 
libraries. 


SPECIAL TYPES OF PATIENTS 


Certain categories of patients need special attention. Few 
hospital libraries circulate the children’s wards with books, 
the reason usually being fear that books may be ill-treated 
or lost. If, however, a teacher is put in charge of the books, 
as has been done by one library, or a nurse can supervise 
their use, there seems to be an excellent opportunity for 
helping children to pass the time more happily. Infectious 
wards must be of necessity excluded from the general circu- 
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lation. A supply of magazines, Penguins, etc., will be of 
assistance. Little has been done for the numerous small 
maternity hospitals (over one-third of the public hospitals 
are in this category). Any general scheme will need to in- 
clude provision for the sending of book collections to these 
hospitals. 

No direct information has been gathered about the larger 
number of private hospitals. These are very small units, on 
the average. The patient population differs from that of 
the public hospitals, as is seen by the fact that they have 
more maternity beds than the latter. There is apparently 
little library provision in any of these hospitals, and the 
needs of their patients also should be considered in plans 
made. 

Tuberculosis patients cannot be dismissed as lightly as 
others in the infectious category. These patients spend an 
average of about six months in sanatoria (the average stay 
of all patients in public hospitals is 24 days). Of the 1,700 
tuberculosis beds, 1,000 are in public hospitals. The sana- 
toria show the need of these patients for books by the exist- 
ence of a library room and quite large collections of books. 
There may be fairly substantial book budgets derived from 
canteen profits; one institution with 130 patients spends £10 
a month. In public hospitals the position is not so good, 
though the large hospitals with big tuberculosis blocks make 
an effort to collect libraries. What all these patients may 
need, however, is access to educational books, and a wider 
variety of non-fiction in general. Considering the higher 
proportion of younger age groups than in the general patient 
population, and the long periods of enforced leisure, it is 
important that the time should be used to further educa- 
tional study if desired. A collection of books, fiction and 
non-fiction of a serious standard, circulating between insti- 
tutions and used for request service, could be provided by 
the National Library Service and would help to fill this gap. 
Eventually it may be hoped that libraries in general will 
be willing to make available their bookstock for special 
needs, if some satisfactory method of book disinfection can 
be provided. This may not be difficult to achieve, as it has 
recently been reported that the Correspondence School is 
undertaking work with patients in sanatoria. 

No one has yet been able to prove correct the opinion 
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often expressed that patients want only the lightest fictional 
reading. Until all types of books, within the limits of selec- 
tion outlined for patients (and they should not be inter- 
preted too narrowly) are provided for all types of patients, 
no librarian will be content. The application of biblio- 
therapy depends on having the books available, and the 
librarians to use them to the fullest extent. 





1N.Z. Department of health. Appendix to the annual report for the 
year ended 31st March, 1946; containing hospital and charitable aid 
statistics. Gisborne, Gisborne Herald, 1946. 

2American library association. Committee on standards for lib- 
raries and librarians. Hospital libraries round table. Objectives 
and standards for hospital libraries and librarians. (Mimeographed) 
1944, 

3Bryant, Arthur. St John and Red Cross hospital library depart- 
ment. In: Library association record. 49 : 306-7 D ’47. 


HOWICK PUBLIC LIBRARY 
The History of a Library and its Community 





G. P. Cobbett* 





CONNECTED WITH AUCKLAND BY THIRTEEN MILES of con- 
crete highway, Howick, less well known by its Maori name of Owai- 
roa, is recognized as one of the city’s most picturesque suburbs. The 
approach to the village, over the shoulder of Stockade Hill, presents 
the visitor with a panoramic view of the Gulf and the surrounding 
country that it would be hard to surpass. To the right lie the scat- 
tered houses of the old village, and behind them, a basin of smiling 
pastoral land, the easy slopes of which lie right into the eye of the 
sun. To the left is the Musick Memorial, and behind that, Brown's 
Island, backed by the twin peaks of extinct Rangitoto. Then come 
the islands of Motutapu and Motuihi; in the distance the faint out- 
line of the Little Barrier, and then, closer in, Waiheke Island, the 
coming Marine suburb of Auckland. Behind that again are the 
frowning tops of the Coromandel Ranges. 

From Stockade Hill the main road follows the ridge, and the bulk 
of the residential area of the village lies in an amphitheatre, facing 
the sea. Secondary roads run from the main highway seawards, to 
converge at the beach, where a sea wall built during the last ten 





*Mr Cobbett has been closely connected with the Howick Public 
Library for the past thirteen years, for nine of which he was 
Secretary, Treasurer, Chief Librarian and Buyer. 
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years has done much to improve its appearance. Thanks to the early 
settlers, the seaward slopes are rich in Norfolk pines, macroparpa, 
and other soft timber trees, and against their sombre foliage, the 
red, green and apricot roofs of houses, sheltering some 1,500 inhabi. 
tants, present a pleasing picture of rural peace and well being. 
The original township of 
Howick dates from Novem. 
ber, 1847, and lies in the 
valley behind the ridge on 
which the present business 
centre is located. It has its 
own water supply from Pig. 
eon Mountain, a Volunteer 
Fire Brigade whose efficiency 
would be a credit to a much 
larger centre, and a picture 
theatre which opens t wo 
nights a week and assuages 
the thirst for amusement of 
a large circle of patrons. 
Other community activities 
include a Horticultural and 
Beautifying Society, Plunket 
Society, Nursery Play Centre, 
League of Mothers, Women’s 
Institute, Ex-Servicemen’s Club, Oddfellows’ Lodge, Girl Guides, Boy 
Scouts, and various sports clubs. 


In the early days the affairs of the community were under the 
dual control of the Howick and Paparoa Town Boards. The dual 
control of the affairs of the township was not a success, however, 
and, in 1922, Howick was gazetted as a Town District, and has since 
been controlled by a Town Board of seven members, elected every 
three years. 

In November, 1947, the village celebrated its centenary with a fete 
that lasted a full week, and was not only a financial success, but re- 
fiected considerable credit on those responsible for it. Its main fea- 
ture, a procession, demonstrated the progress made in fashions, trans- 
port, agriculture and many other things. 

The literary tastes of the community are admirably catered for by 
the Howick Public Library, though for those who prefer lighter litera- 
ture there is also a commercial library. The Public Library was 
criginally started in 1872, though very little is known about its activi- 
ties, beyond the fact that it was housed in a lean-to building attached 
to the then Courthouse in Moore Street, in what is now known as 
the old township. The office of the local body was in the same build- 
ing. Since then, both business and residential areas have moved to 
the ridge and the seaward slopes. It is apparent, however, that from 
1906 on, the Library, though still functioning, had lost favour, for on 
November 18th of that year a meeting of residents was convened in 
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the Parish Rooms under the chairmanship of Rev. T. F. Robertson, 
to consider what prospect there was of forming, according to the 
wording of the minutes, ‘A Public Library or Reading Club’. The 
sum that it was estimated would float the venture was a modest one— 
twelve pounds, ten shillings. The subscription was to be five shillings 
per annum. Five ladies were elected to canvas the district. Appar- 
ently they were successful, for at a second meeting held in the Rooms 
on November 26th, 1906, when Rev. N. D. Boyes was elected President, 
the Committee was increased to eight, all women, of whom three 
were deputed to act as a Book Selection Committee. All work was 
honorary, and that continued to be the case, except for a few weeks 
during 1914 when a part-time librarian was engaged at six shilling 
per week. It was found, however, that even that was too heavy a 
financial strain on the Library's limited resources, and it was discon- 
tinued early in 1915. 

Simplicity seems to have been the keynote of the rules then for- 
mulated. They were five in number. At their first Annual Meeting. 
held in the Parish Rooms, the venture showed a net profit of £1 4s 6d. 
In 1908 the old Library was closed down and the books were sold for 
{l. In the same year the Library was moved to a more central posi- 
tion, and application was made for a Government subsidy. The 
grant was approved, and the Library received £7. The monthly ex- 
penditure on books seems to have averaged out. at about thirty shil- 
lings, and by 1909 there were 390 volumes on the shelves and a mem- 
bership of forty. From then until 1915 expansion seems to have 
been slow but steady. That year, however, the Government subsidy 
was withdrawn owing to the war, and, as a consequence, the Library’s 
buying was curtailed, though between then and 1927, when the sub- 
sidy was again granted, the number of subscribers climbed to 70. 
On 19th May of that year the Library was incorporated under the 
Mechanics Institutes Act, 1908. 

Throughout the whole of this period the Library acted somewhat 
in the nature of a community centre. It was let for the meetings 
of various bodies, held social afternoons to raise funds for its own 
activities, and was a general meeting place, opening three days a 
week. Three years prior to this, Mr G. A. Newton was elected Hon. 
Treasurer, a position he held for fourteen years, until ill health forced 
him to retire. His conservative handling of the finances was largely 
responsible for the strides made by the Library during that time. By 
1928 there were 2,750 volumes on the shelves, and membership had 
touched 90. 

During the following year, the Library's present site, next to the 
Town Hall in the main street, was donated by the Sellwood family, 
and two years later, the old Courthouse was donated by the Govern- 
ment. That was also the last year during which any Government 
subsidy was received. Between then and 1936, the governing body 
of the Library was increased to nineteen—a board of nine Trustees 
and a Council of ten. The rules had grown from five to twenty-six, 
and the Library's financial position had improved noticeably, with 
assets amounting to over £400. In that year Mr G. A. Newton was 
appointed both Secretary and Treasurer. It was also about this 
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time that two divergent schools of thought became evident amongst 
the subscribers—a conservative school, composed largely of old resi- 
dents, and a more liberal school of younger and more recent arrivals 
in the district. The policy of the Trustees up to that time had always 
been dominated by the idea of a strictly rationed monthly issue of 
new books, in order that the small cash profit thus shown could be 
banked as the nucleus of a future rebuilding fund. It was considered 
that the old building, then nearly 90 years old, would be too small 
to meet future needs. Actually, it is still in use and perfectly sound. 

The opposing school contended that more should be spent on books (at 
that time the monthly accessions of books was ten). There were at that 
time 3,900 volumes in the Library. It was argued that many of these 
were worn out, or outmoded, and should be discarded. In 1937, the 
controversy gathered strength, and as a result, one of the Trustees, 
Mr G. P. Cobbett, with a small sub-committee, was authorized to take 
stock and report upon the condition of the books. He recommended 
some sweeping changes, of which some were adopted. Several hun- 
dred volumes were disposed of, extensive alterations were made to 
the rules, and a sum of £20 was withdrawn from capital for the pur- 
chase of new books. On the retirement of Mr G. A. Newton in 1938, 
Mr Cobbett was elected Hon. Secretary, Treasurer, Buyer and Chief 
Librarian, a position that he, in turn, held until 1947, when he also 
retired for health reasons. 

During this time the monthly accessions of books was raised to twenty- 
five. Stocktaking became an annual procedure, and further discarding 
was done of worn and out-of-date light literature until the number 
of books on the shelves dropped to 1,600, all of them in good order. 
Of these, 350 were non-fiction—travel, biographies, belles lettres, etc. 
—and 100 were children’s books. The governing body was reduced 
to a board of six trustees—a President, a Secretary and Treasurer, an 
Auditor, and three others, of whom two were ladies. 

With the advent of war in 1939, and the subsequent sharp rise 
in the price of books, the difficulties attached to buying became so ac- 
centuated that by 1947 the subscription rate had been raised twice. 
It became obvious that if the Library was to continue to provide the 
service and books wanted, a further rise in the subscription rate would 
be necessary. 

At the time, the Library was opening six days a week for a total 
of twelve hours. A two-book subscription was fifteen shillings an- 
nually and the staff consisted of ten Hon. Librarians. It had always 
been the policy of the Trustees that subscriptions should be kept down 
to the minimum, as the Library was a community affair, and not a 
commercial proposition run for profit. It was only the co-operative 
spirit and self sacrifice of these ladies that had made the venture pos- 
sible at all. Accordingly the Town Board and the National Library 
Service were approached with a view to enlisting their support. At 
a meeting between delegates from the Town Board and the Library 
Trustees, it was arranged to strike a special rate of $d for the Library. 
This was calculated to produce sufficient revenue to meet all over- 
head expenses and leave a small margin. At the same time the offer 
of assistance from the National Library Service was accepted. At a 
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public meeting in February of that year the Hon. Secretary was au- 
thorized to wind up the affairs of the Library, hand over all assets 
(roughly £400) to the Town Board, and effect the change-over to the 
new system. At the time there were 170 subscribers. The Town 
Board took over on March 3lst, and the change to the new system 
was in operation by May IIth. 

Under the new regime, the opening hours have remained the same 
and, with the exception of the Chief Librarian, the work is still all 
honorary. The buying of the books is done by a committee of three, 
of whom the Chief Librarian is one. Books, as before, are bought 
from those Auckland retailers who are prepared to give a reasonable 
discount. The governing body of the Library is now composed of 
three members of the Town Board, two of the Librarians, and the 
Chief Librarian, acting ex officio. 

Under the capable hands of Mrs Gordon, who is Chief Librarian, 
and her team, and thanks to the greatly extended range of literature 
afforded by the 750 books of the National Library Service, the change 
has definitely been in the right direction. The number of members 
has now reached 400, and is still rising. There is now no subscrip- 
tion, but further finance for the purchase of light literature takes the 
form of a small charge of 2d a book for light fiction. 


THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
LIBRARY 


A Special Library in Action 





G. E. Eichbaum* 





SPECIALIZATION IS THE ORDER OF THE DAY, and, although 
indispensable, it is obviously fraught with inherent dangers. It is 
not necessary to elaborate the dangers here, however, for we in New 
Zealand are less prone to the vice of over-specialization than the old 
countries and the United States; as a matter of fact, we could do with 
a little more specialization, in medicine and teaching, for example, 
and, of course, in library work. 

A beginning has been made with an effort to co-ordinate the book- 
buying policy of the four university libraries, so that each will specia- 
lize in certain subject fields. 

The libraries belonging to the various Government Departments 
tackle the problem from a different angle, but the result should be 
equally beneficial to library work in general, provided that they ad- 
here, as most of them do, to the Interloan Scheme, and contribute to 
the Union Catalogue. 





*Dr Eichbaum is librarian of the Education Department Library. 
Library School, 1946. 
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In his valuable and extensive survey of Departmental libraries, made 
two years ago, Mr A. G. Bagnall did pioneering work in collecting 
material; his report showed what had been done so far and what 
remained to be done. Some of the recommendations made by him 
have been carried out since, and one of the libraries affected was 
that of the Education Department, where I took up my work in 
January, 1947. 

In discussing the work done in a small and specialized library, | 
want to contribute, if possible, in a very modest way to the larger 
issue of specialized and technical libraries in general, and, in doing 
so, to try to answer two main questions: (1) what are the functions 
of the Education Department Library? and (2) how does it function? 


FUNCTIONS OF THE LIBRARY 


The library serves a double purpose, as an information and refer- 
ence centre for officers at Headquarters, and as an agency for dis- 
tributing pertinent subject material to the officers of the various 
Branches of the Education Department. These comprise the Physical 
Education, Arts and Crafts, and Child Welfare Branches, Vocational 
Guidance Centres in Auckland, Wanganui, Wellington and Christ- 
church, Schools for the Deaf at Sumner and Titirangi, the Burwood 
Girls’ Training Centre, the Special School for Girls in Nelson, Adult 
Education Centres, and the nine Education Boards to’ which inspec- 
tors are attached in each centre. In addition, there are the primary, 
post-primary and technical inspectors at Headquarters in Wellington, 
and other administrative officers, the Officer for Higher Education, 
the School Publications Branch, the Superintendent of Pre-School 
Education (kindergartens), the School Buildings Branch, and others. 

It is necessary to enumerate these different sections, if not in detail, 
at least in a manner which conveys roughly an idea of the very wide 
range of subjects which must be covered. In book selection, all these 
interested parties have to be borne in mind, so that orders comprise 
not only books dealing with the theory and practice of education, but 
also, to mention only a few topics, with sport, anatomy and physiology 
(Physical Education Branch), art and art appreciation, child psycho- 
logy in its various aspects, general psychology, juvenile delinquency, 
hygiene, health administration and organization, vocational guidance, 
educational problems of normal and backward children and of the 
physically handicapped. Schools for the Deaf, for example, are par- 
ticularly interested in the physiology and pathology of the ear, speech 
defects, and the training of children with impaired hearing. Some 
of the spheres of interest overlap, and the question of duplication or 
rapid circulation between different readers has to be answered. 

The supply of material to technical inspectors who are interested 
in applied science, including home science, building, woodwork, elec- 
tricity, engineering, etc., offers a special problem, as does the read- 
ing matter for the inspectors of primary and post-primary schools. 
It is obvious that books on the theory, practice and method of educa- 
tion, Education Acts, and revisions of syllabuses and curricula in 
this and other English-speaking countries, notably Great Britain, 
have to be brought to the attention of readers. But this is only a 
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beginning: ‘education’, in its broader sense, means not only books 
on teaching, but also a widening of the horizon and broadening of 
the mind in general. Therefore there is practically no subject which 
does not come in one sense or another under the heading of ‘ educa- 
tion’. Reading in itself is ‘applied education’, so to speak. 

It will be readily understood that a line has to be drawn somewhere, 
and a general policy of selection established. The Library therefore 
divides its book purchases into three categories: 

1. Educational books dealing with aims and objectives, method, 
training of teachers, child study, psychology, philosophy of educa- 
tion, etc. It would be desirable for the Education Department Lib- 
rary to aim at covering this specialized field completely, but, for 
various reasons, the chief one being lack of space, this is not yet 
possible. An effort is made, however, to assemble, in conjunction 
with the New Zealand Council for Educational Research and the 
libraries of the various Training Colleges, as much material as 
possible. 

2. Reference textbooks on various subjects. These are books 
for the subject experts in physics, chemistry, history, geography, 
home science, etc., but not school textbooks for pupils. The mate- 
rial serves for the information of the inspectors, who in their turn 
bring it to the notice of teachers. Schools are not supplied dir- 
ectly from the Library, for the stock is too small to gratify their 
demands. Individual requests can, however, be satisfied through 
the Education Boards, when necessary. 

3. Marginal literature. This comprises reading matter which 
falls into the above-mentioned category of ‘education in the wider 
sense’: art, history, literature, current events, social sciences, philo- 
sophy, etc. It is sometimes very difficult to decide what should legi- 
timately be included, and what not. For this purpose, a small 
Library Committee has been set up, whose function it is to make 
the final choice, in cases where it is doubtful whether a particular 
book comes within the sphere of the Education Department Library 
or not. 

The Library is only slowly building up its stock, and one of the 
main tasks is to bring the material available to the notice of the 
persons concerned, and to induce them to read extensively, an en- 
couragement which is needed in some cases. An experiment with 
the sending out of accession lists divided into various subjects did not 
prove wholly satisfactory, and it was finally decided to issue a monthly 
bulletin. Nga Pukapuka (‘Books’) has now been published for a 
year, and the work involved in assembling the material, and in writ- 
ing and editing this unpretentious periodical, has been justified by the 
response and appreciation it has received. In general, it consists of 
a main article (‘ Librarian’s Comment’) dealing with some one topic 
(e.g. Juvenile Reading, Educational tendencies abroad), a Minia- 
ture Bibliography’ on a particular subject, either connected with the 
main article or not, reviews of books which were formerly listed but 
not reviewed, and which are now treated by various experts, and 
finally its most important section, a list, arranged in Dewey order, of 
books received during the past month. The books are either briefly 
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annotated, or, wherever possible, fully reviewed. Odd bits of infor- 
mation and entertainment find room in the ‘ Titbits’ column. At the 
end of the issue there is a detachable sheet, divided into columns 
providing for names of authors, titles, and numbers, which can be 
sent in as a request slip. I recommend a similar bulletin to all 
Departmental Libraries whose readers are not on the spot, and must 
be kept informed. 

Another means of doing this is the circulation of periodicals. The 
175 magazines received by the Library fall again into the three main 
groups outlined above (educational, technical, marginal); they also 
include official publications (education gazettes, etc.) which are ob- 
tained on exchange from England and the other Dominions. 

Circulation of periodicals is a major problem which will be dis- 
cussed later. Before this is done, another important feature should 
be mentioned here— pamphlets and other fugitive material’, the bane 
of many librarians. In a Departmental Library they play an even 
more important part than in a Public Library. There are many official 
circulars, reports, surveys, etc., which have to be made accessible. This 
type of material has been classified, and filed in manilla folders, with 
appropriate, very detailed, subject headings, in steel cabinets. At 
present the Library has eight drawers, containing approximately 3,500 
pamphlets or more, and this space will soon be insufficient. Con- 
stant checking, discarding, and renewing is of course necessary to 
keep the vertical file up to date. Catalogue cards are only written 
if duplicates are to be found on the shelf, or if some exceptionally 
important material is only to be found in the file. On the whole, 
however, the self-indexing subject headings have proved sufficient to 
satisfy many requests. 

Reference questions are answered on a wide scale, on subjects 
ranging from the icing of Christmas cakes to juvenile delinquency 
and factor analysis, and material for special talks or other research 
work is always supplied. This would not be possible without the in- 
valuable collaboration of the National Library Service and other lib- 
raries. It is understandable that in some cases a time-lag must neces- 
sarily occur, especially where the required material is not in National 
Library Service stock or listed in the Union Catalogue, and has to 
go on Book Resources, but it is a drawback, nevertheless. A research 
worker, or a speaker at a special meeting is rarely aware of these 
difficulties, and when he wants the material he wants it ‘immediately’. 
and not a week or a fortnight later. It is difficult to see how this 
problem can be solved; another one which hampers the research 
worker is the limited time allowed for books obtained on interloan 
from libraries outside Wellington. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE LIBRARY 


The organizational technique of a Departmental Library, while 
following on the whole the established pattern, will have to adapt 
some of the processes to its special needs. In the Education Depart- 
ment Library, for example, there are four different loan periods for 
books: (i) a period of 14 days for very new books, (ii) one month for 
other books, (iii) books on indefinite loan, which are issued to the 
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various Branches of the Department for their own specialized use, 
with the proviso that they can be recalled if needed elsewhere, and 
(iv) loan collections on various aspects of education, issued to Educa- 
tion Boards for three months. 

This multiple issue involves some adjustment in the issue cards. 
The indefinite ones are filed separately; the others are distinguished by 
variously coloured signals, and the loan collections are again filed in 
separate pockets, which bear the names of the individual Boards. 
Recalls are made once a week, and have proved very necessary to 
avoid a considerable loss of books; some have to be recalled as often 
us six to eight times, and only persistent bullying (no fines can be 
imposed, of course) is successful in many cases. 

A similar problem is the eventual recovery of periodicals. No solu- 
tion to this has yet been found; once they have started circulation, 
after being recorded in the Speedex, there is no means of finding 
out where they have become stuck, as some of the magazines are read 
by as many as twenty people. In order to speed up circulation, at 
least in part, the most important educational papers, such as the 
Times Educational Supplement, have been heavily duplicated—up to 
five copies are received of some. In this case, one remains in the 
Library for filing purposes, and this is the only way of maintaining 
unbroken series. 

Pamphlets are issued like books, and a slip is put into the folder 
from which a booklet has been taken. 

As far as the cataloguing of new books is concerned, the master 
card has been issued, since September, 1947, by the National Library 
Service, through which all book orders of Departmental Libraries must 
now go; a procedure the pros and cons of which cannot be discussed 
here. However, I want to record my personal experience with these 
catalogue cards as they are received from N.L.S. Other Departmental 
Libraries may find them fully satisfactory and complete, but I can 
use hardly any of the cards as they stand, although the Dewey number 
and some of the subject headings are sometimes useful guides. A 
specialized library is necessarily, by the nature of its purpose and 
functions, committed to minute details. Far more specific headings 
are desirable than can be produced in wholesale cataloguing, as it 
must be practised at N.L.S. In education, for example (but this 
applies to all other specialized libraries as well) there are many as- 
pects which are covered by neither Sears nor Library of Congress. 
For this purpose special indexes have to be used, and in my case it 
is the excellent Subject Headings in Education, by C. Pettus (1938), 
and occasionally the Education Index. 

It is clear that the already overworked cataloguing staff of the 
National Library Service cannot go into minute classification for every 
Departmental Library. On the other hand, their cards record a lot 
of extraneous matter, so that the already existing cards in the Depart- 
ment’s catalogue are thrown out of gear. Such, in the case of my 
library, are the dates of authors, sizes of books, preliminary paging, 
etc. The cards which I receive from N.L.S. are used in two ways: as 
a general guide and check for my new catalogue card, and, in a very 
simplified form, for the accession lists published in Nga Pukapuka. 
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The main task in the Library at present, apart from dealing with 
current business, is the cataloguing of books acquired before 1947. 
They all needed reclassifying, a task which has been accomplished, and 
which involved the writing of all Dewey numbers on the spines, which 
for some strange reason bore accession numbers only, although the 
hooks were arranged on the shelves in Dewey order. Now all the cata- 
logue cards, which previously had only very scanty author and title 
entries, must be retyped, and subject cards added. It is a slow pro- 
cess, which, however, should repay in the end, and in more than one 
way. The work so far undertaken has been uphill, but amply re- 
warding. In a way it is more interesting to create some kind of order 
out of chaos than to settle down immediately to routine work. When 
I now look round the very modest (15 ft by 16 ft) precincts of ‘my’ 
Departmental Library, which boasts of a few pictures and other little 
frills to encourage visitors (who are numerous), I am not displeased 
with the new look, even if much remains to be done. 


COUNCIL MEETS 





Notes on Meeting of 2nd September, 1948 





WHEN COUNCIL MET IN WELLINGTON, the following were 
present: J. W. Kealy (in the chair), G. T. Alley, R. F. Barr, C. W. 
Collins, A. K. Elliot, M. S. Fleming, E. M. Gilmer, N. Gordon, J. 
Harris, H. G. Miller, J. H. Oldham, C. S. Perry, G. C. Petersen, F. A. 
Sandall, W. S. Wauchop, and the Secretary. 

Future finance of the Association: The committee set up by Coun- 
cil at its last meeting had met, but in view of the fact that other 
committees were discussing projects which needed to be financed, it 
was decided to make no detailed report at present. Some of the 
matters being discussed were the question of publications, including 
the Index to New Zealand Periodicals and the Union List of Serials, 
the possibility of appointing an officer with overseas experience to act 
as organizing tutor for the N.Z.L.A. General Training Course, the ques- 
tion of asking a librarian or librarians with American experience to 
make another survey of New Zealand library development, and also 
the need for assistance for the general expenses of the Association, 
which would depend partly on recommendations made as a result of 
the survey. It was resolved that the committee remain in operation 
and report further at the next meeting of Council. 

New Zealand library legislation—report from special committee: No 
comments had been received from members of the Association on the 
report of the Conference session on library legislation which was 
printed in New Zealand Libraries for June, 1948, and the committee 
felt that the present library legislation should not be changed unless 
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there were a definite wish on the part of members for consolidation 
and revision, such as was discussed at the 1948 Conference, to be made. 
It was resolved that the committee be asked to report further to the 
next meeting of Council. 

Proposed Local Authorities’ Section: The draft rules were approved, 
subject to amendments suggested by the Legislation Committee and 
Council. 

Collection and publication of annual statistics: In accordance with 
the recommendation from Conference that machinery be set up to col- 
lect and publish uniform annual statistics from New Zealand libraries, 
the Standing Executive Committee had asked Mr McEldowney to 
prepare a detailed report, and this was now before Council for con- 
sideration. Mr Perry moved that the report be received, that Mr 
McEldowney be thanked for the compilation and informed that in 
Council’s view some very much simpler draft form for use in the col- 
lection of statistics was required. This motion was seconded by Mrs 
Knox Gilmer. After some discussion, Mr Alley moved as an amend- 
ment that all words after ‘thanked’ be deleted, and the following 
substituted, ‘and that the matter of arranging for the collection and 
compilation of periodical statistics of all New Zealand libraries be 
raised with the Census and Statistics Department’. Mr Harris sec- 
ended the amendment, which was carried. The resulting motion was 
then carried. 

N.Z.L.A. rules: It was resolved that 1,000 copies of the main rules 
and the standing orders of the Association be printed, at an estimated 
cost of £50, and that they be distributed free on request. 

Guide to New Zealand Reference Material: It was resolved that the 
matter of publishing a second edition of the Guide to New Zealand 
Reference Material be left to the Standing Executive Committee, in 
consultation with Mr Harris, with power to act. 

Widows’ benefits under the Local Authorities’ Superannuation 
Scheme: The Secretary had written to the Secretary of the National 
Superannuation Funds Board, making the request that the Local 
Authorities’ Superannuation be brought into line with the Statute 
governing State officers. A letter dated 20th August, 1948, had been 
received in reply, stating that provision of such improvements involv- 
ing additional costs would necessitate additional contributions, and 
that the Fund must await representations from the employing authori- 
ties before adding to their annual contribution costs. It was resolved 
that representations, on the lines suggested, be made to the Municipal 
Association and the Counties Association. 

Damage of library books in the post: A letter had been sent to the 
Director General of the Post and Telegraph Department, drawing 
attention to the damage frequently suffered by valuable and irreplace- 
able books in transit through the post, and asking if greater care in 
handling parcels could be taken. A reply dated 5th August had been 
received, stating that, although every care was taken, a certain amount 
of crushing was inevitable, and recommending that books be packed 
in corrugated cardboard. 

Who’s who in New Zealand libraries: It was resolved that a list 
of all persons actively engaged in library work be compiled, and that 
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the question of publication be held over until completion of the 
compilation. 

Committee for reviewing books for children before publication: The 
Secretary reported that the committee was still active, but that no 
outstanding manuscripts had been submitted to it. 

Committee for revising the Case for Free Library Service: The 
President read a short report from the convener of the committee, 
stating that the revised Case was to be presented in the form of a 
picture story, but that the assembling of suitable photographs was not 
yet complete. It was resolved that the report be received, and the 
convener informed that, in the opinion of Council, the early com- 
pletion of the booklet was most desirable. 

Hospital library service committee: It was resolved that the com- 
mittee be asked to give further consideration to the question of de- 
velopment in the main centres simultaneously with that in the smaller 
centres. 

Librarians’ salaries, conditions and qualifications: It was resolved 
that the Director of Stabilization be approached, pointing out that the 
Association is not asking for a scale of salaries which would be binding 
on Local Authorities, but for something which is operable where 
Municipalities and Local Authorities were prepared to adopt it, and 
that these views be placed before him by a deputation consisting of 
the convener of the committee and the Hon. Secretary. It was re- 
solved that Council empower the committee to provide for length of 
scrvice in the assessment qualifications, and that the committee be 
asked to give consideration to providing a grading for librarians in 
libraries serving a population exceeding 20,000 but not exceeding 
35,000. 

1949 Conference: Mr R. F. Barr confirmed the verbal invitation to 
hold the Conference in Dunedin. It was resolved that the dates of 
the Conference be 10th, 11th and 12th May, that a programme com- 
mittee be apointed, consisting of M. S. Fleming (convener), B. G. 
Hood and J. O. Wilson, and that a Conference fee of 5s be made for 
each person attending. 

Date of next meeting: It was resolved that the next Council meet- 
ing be held in Wellington on 17th February, 1949. 


New Kealand Library Position Wanted 





Mr Fanis Sirovs, a Latvian librarian at present in a Displaced Per- 
sons’ camp in Germany would like a position in a New Zealand 
library. He started his library career in popular library work, and 
then, after studying the libraries of Finland, Sweden, and Denmark, 
became manager of the Exchange’s Historical Scientific Library in 
Riga, where he devoted much time to training and to the translation 
into Latvian of books on librarianship. Details may be obtained from 
the Secretary. 
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EXTRACTS FROM COMMITTEE 
REPORTS ADOPTED BY THE 
COUNCIL 





FICTION COMMITTEE 


A meeting of the members in Wellington was held on 17th August, 
1948, to discuss plans for the new edition of the Report on (a) stan- 
dard (b) popular authors. It was thought that the list should be 
more practical, and should indicate what authors should, in our opi- 
nion, be provided on a free basis, what on a rental (or pay duplicate), 
and what could be provided in both categories. Authors for a possible 
‘C’ section were also considered. 

The Committee had been asked to report on Vincent McHugh’s 
The Victory, and a statement has been forwarded to Miss Bibby. 


BOOK RESOURCES COMMITTEE 


The Committee met in Wellington on Ist September, and submitted 
the following report and recommendations, which were adopted and 
approved by Council:— 

Index to New Zealand Periodicals: Difficulties in the publication 
of the Index to New Zealand Periodicals were reported on by the 
Librarian, National Centre. The committee recommends that every 
facility be given to the Association Office to assist in the publication 
of the 1941-46 cumulation. 

Central Cataloguing: It is anticipated that a list of New Zealand 
subject headings, being used supplementary to the Library of Congress 
headings, will be prepared and distributed to libraries concerned at 
the end of the year. 

Reduction in scope of Cumulative Book Index: The situation aris- 
ing from the proposal of the H. W. Wilson Co. to exclude British 
and Dominion works from the C.B.I. was discussed in the light of the 
Company's decision to take another poll on the decision. The Com; 
mittee recommends to Council that (a) Libraries subscribing be ad- 
vised that the vote is to be taken, and the desirability of supporting 
the C.B.I. in the old form, stressing its advantages, be urged upon 
them; (b) The Library Association, Unesco and the Booksellers’ Asso- 
ciation of N.Z. be approached to ensure the co-operation of these and 
other interested bodies. 

Technical works published in foreign countries: Enquiries are being 
made through the Library Association and Unesco as to the flow and 
distribution of continental books, especially technical books. 

Union List of Serials: —The Committee considered a report from the 
Compiler of the Union List of Serials on the possibilities of publishing 
the Union List. The committee recommends to Council that another 
interim check list in mimeographed form be undertaken, details of 
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size of edition, price, etc. to be left to the recommendation of Messrs 
Harris and Bagnall. 

Publication of Association reference works: In view of the virtual 
impossibility of getting the printing of bibliographical material satis- 
factorily undertaken, the committee recommends to Council (a) That 
the University Press be asked if there is any possibility of their obtain- 
ing a press in the near future; (b) That a scheme for the acquisition 
of type which could be kept standing for such projects as the Index 
to N.Z. Periodicals and Union List of Serials, be considered. 

Index to the Appendices of the Journals, House of Representatives: 
The desirability of preparing a sound general index to the Appendices 
was stressed by the committee, which recommends to Council that 
the Clerk of the House be informed that the N.Z.L.A. is concerned to 
have a satisfactory cumulative index to the Appendices prepared, and 
if this is being considered, the Association would appreciate the op- 
portunity of advising on its preparation. 


LIBRARY TRAINING COMMITTEE 


The Training Committee met in Wellington on Wednesday, Ist 
September, 1948. 

The committee re-examined the question of registration of libra- 
rians, and now finds that it has no recommendations to make at the 
present time. The qualifications required for registration, recognition 
of libraries in which practical experience would be accepted, the impli- 
cations of granting certificates of varying status, and the relation be- 
tween qualifications and salaries were some of the matters discussed 
in this connection. 

Consideration was given to the resolution passed at the 1948 Annual 
Meeting which was printed in New Zealand Libraries 11:159 Jl '48 
and to the reply from the Minister of Education. The committee is 
not at present prepared to recommend a change of policy, but intends 
to look further into the matter at the next meeting. 

Consideration was given to the information which was received 
through the Schools’ Section that the Education Department had made 
tentative plans for a refresher course of one week for very large num- 
bers of post primary school teachers. The Committee is of the opinion 
. that mass courses for a very short time would prove impracticable, 
and asks that Council make strong representations for the number of 
students per course to be reduced and the course correspondingly leng- 
thened, and that the method of training be through the Library 
School for short courses. 


COMMITTEE ON (SMALL) LIBRARY BUILDINGS 


Interest in library buildings has increased since the war ended. The 
offer of government subsidy on community centres built as war mem- 
orials has encouraged some local authorities to embark on fairly large 
schemes, in some of which libraries are included. In all centres build- 
ing was restricted during the war; now in many cases overdue exten- 
sions and alterations are being planned for the time when permits 
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will be granted. 
The difficulties in planning library buildings arise from several 
1 points. The limited scope in New Zealand has not encouraged archi- 


.. tects to specialize in libraries. In the past, some local authorities have 
t erected buildings, or made alterations, without proper consideration of 
a library procedure and requirements, with the result that frequently 
n these buildings have been difficult to administer and have reduced 


efficiency. Even now, with the shortage of suitably qualified librarians, 
particularly in the smaller centres, it would seem that there is still 
the danger of buildings being erected which will be sources of irrita- 
tion at a later date. 


it In assisting in this field, the Committee reports: 

O (1) That it is compiling a brief, selective, annoted reading list 
d suitable for issue possibly in mimeographed form, to librar- 
)- ians, library authorities and architects concerned with small 


library building problems. 
(2) That the Committee is preparing a set of standard measure- 
ments and capacities for use in simple library architecture. 
(3) That the Secretary, N.Z.L.A., on behalf of the Committee, is 

t sending an inquiry to the T.V.A., the A.L.A. and the L.A. 
(London), for information about, and copies of plans and 
pictures of, recent small library buildings. 

(4) That the Committee proposes to compile for the use of librar- 
ians and others concerned a statement of elementary maxims 
concerning the building, furnishing and equipping of small 

puplic libraries. 

d (5) That it is hoped later to arrange for the publication in 

Board and Council of an article or series of articles dealing 

il with library buildings from the point of view of smaller local 

8 authorities. 


rT. a ow 


7 The Committee recommends (these recommendations were adoped 

s by Council). 

(1) That the Association establish and maintain a general infor- 

mation file on library buildings and equipment, covering (a) 
what has been done or is projected in New Zealand, and 
examples of value. 
[Note: The co-operation of all institutional and personal mem- 
bers should be sought, photographic reproduction used freely, 
and, if possible, an enthusiastic editor or compiler in Welling- 
ton appointed.] 

(2) That the Committee be authorized to prepare, say 5 or 6 
copies of a portfolio on small puplic library buildings for 
lending to library authorities considering new buildings or 
remodelling. 

[Note: Such a portfolio might be largely based on the infor- 
mation file, might contain the reading list, standards and 
statement referred to in the Committee’s report, might have 
sketch plans suitable for adaptation and might be expanded 
as required for each specific loan. Photographic copies of 
. periodical articles, plans and pictures should be included.] 
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(3) That the Committee be allowed the sum of £25 for expenses, 
such as costs of reproductions for the copies of the portfolio. 
(4) That the Association invite the Auckland University College 
School of Architecture to help with the proposed N.Z.L.A. 
Buildings and equipment information file, to make use of it 
as required, to develop its own material on libraries, and to 
encourage its students to make themselves acquainted with 
the problems of library architecture. 

[Council, in adopting this report, resolved to ask the committee 
to approach the N.Z Institute of Architects, advising it of the port- 

folios being prepared, and seeking its co-operation.] 


HOSPITAL LIBRARY SERVICE COMMITTEE 


Members: Jean H. Norrie (convener), M. S. Galloway (N.Z. Red 
Cross Society), Mrs J. F. O'Leary (Hospital Boards’ Association), J. R. 
Cole, E. Webster and a representative of the Joint Council of the 
Order of St. John and the Red Cross Society (the three last were 
appointed in May, 1948). 

During the year Miss M. Parsons, Mrs M. Kempthorne and Mr A. G. 
Dunningham resigned from the committee. 

In April, 1948, a draft report was sent to members of the committee 
for comment. The points outlined were the compilation of a book- 
list, the appointment of members to the committee to assist in this 
project, and the future organization of hospital library service. The 
suggestion was made that hospital service proceed with the develop- 
ment of the public libraries and that assistance be first given to smaller 
centres where circumstances were favourable. 

The representative on the committee of the Red Cross Society ex- 
pressed agreement with these proposals. The Hospital Boards’ Asso- 
ciation’s representative, Mrs O'Leary, Hon. Librarian at the Wellington 
Hospital, gave information on the types of reading done at that hos- 
pital—detective, western and sea stories and romance by men, romance 
and mystery by women, non-fiction being the least circulated with both 
groups. A very small proportion of patients was reported to read 
serious literature. 

During the next year it is hoped that some work will be put into 
issuing a recommended book-list. A start could be made by indicating 
in the N.Z.L.A. Fiction List authors whose works could be recom- 
mended for hospital libraries. 


GENERAL TRAINING COURSE 
AND LIBRARY SCHOOL 


LETTER FROM MINISTER OF EDUCATION 








A LETTER HAS BEEN RECEIVED by the Secretary from the Minis- 
ter of Education, replying to the resolution on library training passed 
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by the 1948 Annual Meeting and printed in New Zealand Libraries 
11:159 Jl 48. It is printed at the request of Council. 

‘I have considered the recommendations contained in your letter 
of 29th July’, he writes, ‘and in reply would say: 

‘(a) The Library School was established in 1946 for the purpose 
of training students, at the graduate level, in library work. This is 
in accord with professional practice in the United States and Canada, 
where library procedures and training are well developed. I under- 
stand that the General Training Course of the New Zealand Library 
Association endeavours to meet the needs of library assistants who 
cannot come to the School, and that it is providing a very valuable 
course of training. It is questionable whether the two different types 
of training could satisfactorily be carried out by the same staff, and 
at present the School staff could not undertake the administration of 
the New Zealand Library Association course. 

*(b) In 1947, the Library School agreed to try to meet the require- 
ments of New Zealand Library Association certificate holders for a 
further period of training by instituting a six months course for such 
holders, in place of the usual nine months’. This course was designed 
to meet the needs of students who had started the New Zealand Lib- 
tary Association training before the establishment of the School, and 
who might have expected to proceed to the projected New Zealand 
Library Association diploma course. It was planned as a temporary 
accommodation to meet the special circumstances of these students. It 
has not been so far intended as a permanent arrangement. 

‘(c) I suggest that this matter be discussed further by the Training 
Committee of your Association, and I shall be glad to consider any 
further representations you may care to make.’ 


NEW ZEALAND CENTRAL 
CATALOGUING 


A. G. Bagnall 








PLANS FOR CENTRAL CATALOGUING in New Zealand of one 
sort or another have been suggested for many years, while the com- 
mencing of the Union Catalogue in 1941 may be said to have started 
our first central catalogue. However, central cataloguing, the provi- 
sion of cards from one central source, has not hitherto been attempted 
beyond the free distribution of cards to institutions of similar inter- 
ests, such as has been done by the Alexander Turnbull library. In 
December, 1947, the National Library Service began, with the co-opera- 
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tion of the General Assembly Library, the central cataloguing of New 
Zealand books and pamphlets. About 300 New Zealand titles appear 
annually, and despite suggestions for a more comprehensive scheme it 
seemed preferable to meet first of all the responsibilities of our own 
material, and at the same time gain the necessary technical experience 
necessary for future development. 

Scope. The first problem was what items to include. In deciding 
on this matter the same principles were followed as have been tenta- 
tively adopted for the national bibliography, interim author entries 
for which have been made from 1909 to 1946. In order to decide 
readily on the various marginal items cropping up from week to week, 
fairly minute distinctions have to be made. These are the principles 
adopted: 

The following material is included: 

1. All books and pamphlets printed in New Zealand. 

2. All books and pamphlets published overseas which can be loc- 

ated, dealing wholly or mainly with New Zealand. 

3. Books published overseas but written by New Zealand authors, 
i.e. one whose work is considered to be influenced by or rep- 
resentative of New Zealand. Writers who have lived only a part 
of their lives in New Zealand and who have published only a 
section of their work on New Zealand subjects would be repre- 
sented only by those titles. 

The following material is not covered: 

a. Primary and secondary school texts published in New Zealand. 

b. Books not dealing with New Zealand first published and copy- 
righted overseas and subsequently reprinted in New Zealand. 

c. Prospectuses, annual reports, corporate body and society rules 
and constitutions, trade catalogues, government legislation, regu- 
lations, and other matter either initially or later published in 
serial form or cumulated. 

d. Reprints and new impressions, unless textual revision is made. 

Cards are also done for mimeographed material of outstanding bib- 
liographical or reference value and for souvenir programmes. contain- 
ing historical information not elsewhere available. 

Form of entry. For New Zealand material it was thought that we 
had a special bibliographical responsibility to catalogue fully in ac- 
cordance with the A.L.A. rules. If the Library of Congress simplified 
rules for descriptive cataloguing are later adopted by the A.L.A., a 
change will be made but the advantages of providing full information, 
outweigh, for the present, the slightly longer time in duplication. 
Library of Congress subject headings are followed except where ex- 
pansions or alterations in wording, framed to meet local conditions 
and in some cases already adopted in other libraries, are necessary. 
At the end of the year an interim list of these supplementary headings 
will be distributed to libraries. 

Duplication and distribution. Cards are at present being multi- 
graphed using elite type. It is still hoped that it will ultimately be 
possible to print. However, experience has shown that duplication 
anywhere else than in the library would mean a delay of at least a 
week in many cases. Observing all checking safeguards, a high per- 
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centage of titles are now distributed on the same day on which cata- 
loguing has been finally checked. 

Subscription rate. One main card for each title catalogued is avail- 
able at the rate of 15s a year within New Zealand and £1 a year over- 
seas. Many libraries take sets in varying proportion. To the end of 
August, 181 titles had been covered and distribution effected to over 
25 libraries. 

Apart from its contribution to a national bibliography it is hoped 
that the scheme will aid libraries by reducing the number of times a 
New Zealand title is catalogued in this country. 


CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK IN 
CHRISTCHURCH 





J. E. D. Stringleman 





CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK ACTIVITIES IN CHRISTCHURCH 
were set in motion by the Hon. T. H. McCombs, Minister of Educa- 
tion in an address given on Monday, 16th August, at Christchurch 
Teachers’ Training College. After Mr McCombs had spoken on the 
value of good literature for children and outlined the work of the 
Schools’ Service of the National Library Service, the large number of 
people present inspected a display, arranged by the Training College 
librarian with the help of students, of non-fiction suitable for school 
libraries. The display was open throughout the week, and was well 
attended, particularly by teachers. 

On the Wednesday afternoon two representatives from each Parent- 
Teacher Association in Christchurch attended a function at the Coun- 
try Library Service, where the Librarian-in-Charge opened proceedings 
by explaining the various sections of a display of children’s books, 
and members of the staff answered questions on the books and their 
availability. The display was visited during the week by classes of 
children from country schools, as well as by many parents and teachers. 

The Canterbury Public Library display was designed to appeal 
more to the children, and during the week nearly 2,000 of them were 
brought in by their teachers, in school hours. The Librarian gave 
a talk to each class on the history and care of books, and then the 
children inspected the various books which were being shown. An 
entertaining broadcast during the Children’s Session was put over from 
the Children’s Library. An attractive feature of the display was a 
series of twelve diormas illustrating well-known books, done by pupils 
of the Elmwood School. 

Both the press and the broadcasting service were most co-operative. 
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The two daily newspapers gave generous coverage both before and 
during the week, and the main broadcast talk, entitled ‘ Bringing up 
father’, and dealing with parents’ choice of children’s books, was 
given by Mr H. Winston Rhodes on the Friday evening before Book 
Week commenced. In addition, there were four five-minute talks 
broadcast by members of the committee during Women’s Sessions, and 
several broadcasts in the Children’s Sessions, including a literary quiz 
and book reviews by the children themselves. 

The main booksellers in the city arranged special window and shop 
displays ,as well as devoting some of their newspaper advertising space 
to children’s books. 

All the displays were very well attended, and the committee, which 
consisted of representatives from the various libraries, the teaching 
profession, the Booksellers’ Association, the City Council, and the 
Parent-Teacher Associations, felt that the effort of all those concerned 
resulted in a much greater awareness in Christchurch of the good 
children’s literature now available. 


ANNUAL REPORTS 





NATIONAL LIBRARY SERVICE 


‘THOSE LOCAL AUTHORITIES WHICH ARE NOT PROVID- 
ING a full and free library service do not realize the importance of 
its provision as a function of local government’, says the report of 
the National Library Service (Appendix H-32A) for the year ended 
31st March, 1948. The first section of the report contains a concise 
and forceful statement of principles which is worth quoting at some 
length. 

‘Unfortunately’, it goes on, ‘the type of service given under the 
subscription method has fostered a false impression of what a library 
service can be. There is hardly a subscription library in New Zea- 
land which has a range of books wide enough to satisfy the demands 
of more than a very small proportion of the population, and few 
subscription libraries attempt to give more than a superficial informa- 
tion service. In general, and by its very nature, the subscription sys- 
tem in the smaller towns can do little more than provide popular 
fiction and best-seller favourites. 

‘If local authorities had a clearer picture of the kind of service 
which could be given and the value it would have for the community, 
there would be a little hesitation in voting money for it. Expen- 
diture on a good service is justified when it is used by the whole 
community, whereas the subsidizing of a fiction service given to a 
small proportion of the population should not be condoned. 

‘Concern has been felt at the number of library authorities affi- 
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liated with this Service which have done little or nothing to develop 
a service of worth-while reading on a free basis. The building-up of 
a useful non-fiction stock has been overlooked in all but a few cases. 
Too often the library’s free fiction collection consists of worn books 
which have passed through the rental collection. While the rental 
collection has a proper place in an otherwise free library where the 
authority wishes to give a service of light entertainment reading with- 
out strain on public funds, it should always be subordinated to a free 
collection kept fresh with new and physically attractive stock . . . 

‘Unfortunately, it has become increasingly apparent that no library 
authority can give this sort of publicly valuable service unless it 
employs a librarian trained to know the whole range of books and 
periodicals which can be of use to a particular community, and trained 
to be master of the complicated but essential techniques through 
which they can be brought to the attention of those who will use 
them. The resources of this Service are not fully used in those 
libraries which do not employ such suitable people . . . 

‘Public librarianship demands a high level of educational attain- 
ment and administrative ability. It is a fact, however, that few public 
libraries in the smaller towns have attracted qualified people. Many 
local authorities are, of course, too small, and their resources are too 
restricted to be able to make the necessary allocation for the salary 
of a qualified person .. .’ 

At the date of this report, 79 borough and town district libraries 
and one County Council library, serving a total population of 207,342, 
had adopted the principle of free library service, and were receiving 
full assistance from N.L.S. ‘There are now only 25 boroughs in the 
500-15,000 population group which are not giving or about to give 
free service.’ 

In the counties, however, of a population of 641,374, fewer than 
6.500 have free access to library service at present. ‘Local authorities 
have so far appeared reluctant to group together for library service, 
and yet amalgamation of boroughs and counties with assistance from 
this Service is the only way in which a successful service can be 
achieved.’ In these areas, 649 small independent subscription libra- 
ries are receiving books from the Country Library Service. In addi- 
tion, hampers are sent to 38 isolated groups, and 1,008 people living 
in really isolated places, including lighthouses, receive a postal service. 

The report makes it clear that, in all sections of its work, demands 
on the National Library Service are increasing. The request and 
information service satisfied 23,234 requests (20,393 the previous year); 
loan collections sent out totalled 348 (240); the School Library Ser- 
vice served 1,716 schools with 106,170 children (1,358 and 85,226), 
and supplied 4,127 books through its new request and information 
service; the National Library Centre took over the stock of the United 
States Information Library, commenced the preparation, duplication 
and distribution of catalogue cards for New Zealand material, sup- 
plied bibliographies on request, and inaugurated a scheme for cen- 
tralized book buying and cataloguing, with a reference service, for 
Government Departments. And the figures for inter-library loan 
requests and Book Resources remind us that a large proportion of 
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inter-loan traffic continues to be handled by the National Library 
Service. 


AUCKLAND PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


AUCKLAND'S MUNICIPAL REFERENCE LIBRARY, which is 
unique in local government in New Zealand, has had a full-time 
librarian since December, 1947, when a graduate of the Library School 
was appointed to the position. 

Mr Barr's report for the year ended 3lst March, 1948, tells of pro- 
gress in other fields, too. The percentage of citizens enrolled as bor- 
rowers rose from 19.22 to 22.08 during the year, and, in addition, the 
number of rental borrowers living outside the city’s rating area, rose 
from 4,682 to 6,819. An increased circulation was made up of 51.5 
per cent adult fiction, 30 per cent adult non-fiction, and 18.5 per cent 
children’s books, compared with 51.7, 30.3, and 18.0 in the previous 
year. More detailed analyses show that the cultural interests of Auck- 
landers are remaining steady. 

An improved system of interloan between branches and the Central 
Library was begun during the year. 

Praiseworthy interest in the wider aspects of librarianship is demon- 
strated by the number of members of the staff who are shown to have 
proceeded with the General Certificate course, by the fact that, for the 
second year in succession, a staff member has been granted a year’s 
leave of absence to attend the Library School, and by the decision 
of the City Council to send two seniors and one junior to Conference 
at its expense, in addition to the Council’s delegates. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 





Dear Sir, 


In your issue of July, 1948, Miss Charmian Gilmer, in discussing 
‘Non-graduates and library training’, makes this statement: ‘The 
Library School is not providing trained staff for the public libraries’. 
In my opinion, this should be amended to read: ‘The public libra- 


ries are not providing suitable vacancies at sufficient salaries for Lib- 
rary School graduates.’ 


I am, etc., 
August 5th, 1948. D. M. Wylie. 


(Won't someone else write to me?—Ed.) 
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N.Z. NEWSPAPER INDEXES COMPILED AND BEING CURRENTLY MAINTAINED 


TOWN TITLE DATE INDEXED FORM COMMENTS 
BY 
Whangarei Northern Advocate 1946- paper quarterly printed 
index 
Auckland New Zealand Herald —1926- clippings file Important material only 
Auckland Star 1928- cards In 2 sections, N.Z. and overseas 
Wellington Dominion 1931 cards Typed every 3 months but not 
cumulated 
1932- typescript Selective index to N.Z. and over- 
seas news 
Evening Post 1926- clippings To 1935, selective file of clippings 
From 1936, more complete file 
arranged under subjects in 12- 
monthly series 
From 1924-31, WGa has selective 
card index of items in both 
Dominion and Evening Post 
Christch’ch Press 1928- cards Arranged under subject for N.Z. 
news; under country for overseas 
news 
Star-Sun 1906- in exercise book Arranged under subject 
Dunedin Otago Daily Times 1946 (Sept.) cards 
Evening Star 1914- ~ Cable news 
1942- - Local news 
1947- 0 cards Complete index 
Otago Witness 1863-66 DP cards Work still in progress 
Daily Telegraph Jan 1863- DP cards 
Apr. 1864 
Otago Daily Times 1861-1918 DP cards N.Z. news only 
Colonist Jan-Dec 1863 DP cards 


The thanks of the Association are due to those members of the Auckland, Canterbury and Dunedin Branches 


who compiled the information for their centres in the above survey. 
A. G. BAGNALL, 


Librarian, National Centre. 





NEWS AND NOTES 





STANDING COMMITTEES 


Mrs J. Williams (Lower Hutt Municipal Librarian) has been added 
to the Committee on Librarians’ Salaries, Conditions and Qualifica- 
tions, to replace Mr B. G. Hood, who has resigned. 

Mr G. C. Petersen has been added to the Library Legislation Stan- 
ding Committee. 

Mr C. S. Perry has been added to the Library Training Committee. 


PANEL OF TRANSLATORS 


Discussions with the Departments of Internal Affairs and Scientific 
and Industrial Research, and a questionnaire sent to likely transla- 
tors, have enabled the N.Z.L.A. Panel of Translators to be revived. 
The information now gained, which includes ruling rate of payment, 
and the results of the questionnaire, are to be given to the Secretary, 
University and Research Section. 


BOOKS FOR GERMANY 


As a result of the wholehearted co-operation of libraries, the appeal 
for Books for Germany has yielded about 640 volumes, which are 
now being despatched overseas. 


CUMULATIVE BOOK INDEX DECISION MAY BE REVERSED 


The Hon. Editor has received from the H. W. Wilson Co. an ad- 
vance copy of a circular which will be going to all subscribers to the 
Cumulative Book Index. Although there are not sufficient foreign 
subscribers to alter the voting on the original proposal, that the C.B.I. 
should in future list American and Canadian books only, the Wilson 
Co. has been so impressed by the numerous and urgent requests from 
all over the world that they should reconsider their decision that, ‘ in 
the interests of international co-operation and knowledge’, the pro- 
posal will be put to the vote again, this time to all subscribers, at 
home and abroad. 

If the voting in this new poll gives a majority in favour of con- 
tinuing the C.B.I. as ‘a world list of books in the English language’, 
its price will have to be raised by about 50 per cent, but the cost to 
libraries in staff time of having to cope with the inadequate English 
alternatives would be such that this increase would be welcomed, if 
it meant a continuation of the Wilson Company's service. New Zea- 
land libraries should not need to be urged to fill in the voting card 
promptly (and correctly). It should be remembered that any increased 
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cost to libraries in New Zealand currency will be borne by the recent 
alteration of the exchange rate. 


AUDIO VISUAL 


A reference book which should be available in every New Zealand 
library is the Catalogue of the National Film Library, Wellington. 
This guide to the national stock of sub-standard films is now in the 
hands of the printer and should be available about the end of Sep- 
tember. A recent survey conducted by the Audio Visual Committee 
of the Association disclosed that many libraries did not possess this 
catalogue, and some had never even heard of it. 

Nearly 1,750 film titles are listed in the catalogue, and all these films 
may be borrowed without cost by an organization or institution. De- 
tailed rules for borrowers will also be found in the catalogue. 

The catalogue, which is available free of charge, is arranged in modi- 
fied Dewey classification order (following the Wilson Educational Film 
Guide) and is extensively cross referenced. The Audio Visual Com- 
mittee is arranging for institutional members of the N.Z. Library 
Association to be provided with copies of the catalogue when it 
appears. 


PERSONAL 


Miss Joan A. Swinbourn, A.L.A., for the last 10 years Assistant 
Librarian at Massey Agricultural College, is now Librarian, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, P.O. Box 3004, Wellington. 


BRANCH NOTES 





OTAGO 


A monthly meeting of the Otago Branch was held on July 2st. 
Mr Dowling spoke to us on ‘Some Aspects of Modern Poetry’ and he 
concluded his interesting address by reading extracts from the works 
of T. S. Eliot, Gerard Manley Hopkins, W. H. Auden, and others. 


PALMERSTON NORTH 


At the July meeting of the Palmerston North Branch, Mr R. Hunt 
gave a most interesting talk on the subject of interloans, tracing the 
development of the scheme from its inauguration, and presenting a 
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graph showing the growth in the number of books both borrowed by, 
and lent from the Palmerston North Municipal Library. A discus- 
sion on the subject followed, and the meeting was unanimous that 
complete library service without interloan was inconceivable. 

An informal discussion on Library Extension Service led by Mr 
Greenwood followed. Mr Greenwood briefly indicated the directions 
Library Extension Service could take, and, although time was limited, 
some essential and interesting points were discussed. 

Mrs H. Mares gave a stimulating talk on children’s books and library 
service to children at the August meeting of the Branch. She spoke 
of the history of the development of children’s books, and went on to 
indicate the tastes of the various age groups of children. She had 
arranged a most attractive display of books to illustrate her talk and 
to show what we must look for in a good books. In her opinion, 
as much consideration should be given to service to children as to 
adults, because children were the adult readers of tomorrow. 





PRINTED AT THE CAXTON PRESS 








WANTS LISTS 


We have found the almost perfect English agent at long 
last, knowledgeable, indefatigable, and with an intimate 
acquaintance with the Parisian Auctioneers and Book- 
sellers, whom he visits regularly, for business & cooking. 
When sending out lists, give us a chance by slipping in 
an extra carbon copy for us—there are 338,000 books 
here—and tell us whether we may try England for your 
urgent desiderata. 


NEWBOLD’S BOOKSHOP LTD 


Members of the Antiquarian Booksellers’ Association 
(International) 


394 GEORGE STREET - DUNEDIN, C.l 
Telephone 13-258 








N.2.L.4. Publications 


Library Administration, dy E. 7. Carnell 
London, Grafton, 1947. Cash sales 15/-; post 6d. 


Guide to New Zealand Reference Material & Other 
Sources of Information, dy Fohn Harris. 1947. 12/6 


Index to N.Z. Periodicals. 1947 and continuations. 

£1 p.a. 
Interloan Rules and Procedure. 1944. gratis 
Proceedings of 1947 and 1948* Conferences. 2/6ea. 


Second Report on (a) Standard (b) Popular authors. 


1947. gratis 
*In preparation 


These publications may be had from the Secretary, New Zealand 
Library Assn, c/- National Library Service, Private Bag, Wgton 








